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For computer people like Ted Nelson, life is a struggle against “the computer priesthood” — those who discourage imaginative and popular use of the “magic paper.” 


Computer apostle spreads The Word 


BY ADELE FREEDMAN 

Y 1980, personal computer 
sales will have reached 10 mil¬ 
lion. At least that’s what Ted 
Nelson, Computer Lib crusader 
and president of the Computopia Corpo¬ 
ration, has predicted in his recent book. 
The Home Computer Revolution. In 
fact, he’s been predicting it for 18 years 

— ever since he took a computer course 
and promptly turned into a "computer- 
person.” 

For computerpeople like Nelson, life 
is a struggle against “the computer 
priesthood,” which is how he refers to 
the tyranny of local computer centres 

— in other words, to IBM. According to 
Nelson, “IBM is guilty of having made 
its systems difficult, cabalistic and 
centralized, thereby discouraging dis¬ 
persed, imaginative and popular uses.” 
On the other hand, he and his merry 
band of computopians, armed with their 
little computers, are “like the Francis¬ 
cans: we won’t take it any more.” And 
Radio Shack’s reported sales of 250,000 
home computers over the last 16 
months show that the rebels are making 
rapid gains. 

What has driven Nelson to spend his 
days denouncing “cybercrud” — his 
name for the fog of error and mystique 
surrounding computers — and his ener¬ 
gies designing easy-to-use systems for 
home use? 

Slipping off his loafers and leaning 
back from the desk put at his disposal 
by the Computing Resources Corpora¬ 
tion, he answers with a manifesto: “I’m 
an idealist. Personal computers are 
part of a social-mental revolution com¬ 
parable to printing. I find television 
degrading to the intellect. It diminishes 
our vocabulary extensively. I want to 
revitalize our mental life.” 

He continues the Gutenberg analogy. 
“The computer screen is like a new 
piece of paper. It’s a window into a 
magic space which can take on any 
shape you want. All the world’s great 
writing could form part of one electron¬ 
ic library. Organizing it is my ambition. 
You could pull out anything and make 
personal notes. You could write and file 


for posterity anything you chose, and 
publish it instantly.” He smiles like a 
leprechaun. “Now, what blocks people 
from understanding something so sim¬ 
ple?” 

Resistance, for one thing, which in¬ 
cludes the resistance to Nelson’s playful 
wit and writing style — which never 
really conceal the fact that his intention 
is serious, almost noblesse oblige: “I 
am very concerned about making peo¬ 
ple subtle-minded and observant.” His 
goal, in other words, is quite conserva¬ 
tive. As he would have it, “The joke is 
that I’m a nineteenth-century humanist 
trying to preserve our culture.” The 
revitalization of authorship is part of 
that attempt. Authors represented in 
his electronic library would receive a 
royalty of so much money for every 
hour their text is called up on the moni¬ 
tor. “You can’t do this on IBM comput¬ 
ers,” he states proudly. “They don’t 
allow for vast, fast archives or inter¬ 
active systems.” 

The idea of vast, fast archives cried 
out for elaboration. Nelson elaborated. 
Suppose you' were reading a book of 
criticism about Dickens on the comput¬ 
er screen. You zero in on one magnifi¬ 
cent paragraph. Then, push a button 
and the paragraph would open out into 
the original text, like a hallway opening 
out into a dining room. Nelson refers to 
this adventurous form of “reading” 
(it’s more like space travel through 
words) as “generalized windows on 
windows.” 

Nelson is an individualist who wears 
an old U.S. half-dollar — called a Walk¬ 
ing . Liberty — on a chain round his 
neck, and who anticipates the day when 
he will lie in his hammock plugged into 
a streamlined computer terminal and 
sway to the rhythm of a novel. “I’ve 
always been an independent cuss,” he 
remarks, and part of his independence 
lies in his belief that machines can be 
used humanistically by humans who 
are not, in his view, rhe same as “tech- 
noids.” 

Technoids are the people who give 
computers a bad name. Technoids fall 
in love with their machim-s. They don't 


understand that everything ,, from a 
loafer to an ashtray, is a machine. 
Technoids tend to be cold and with¬ 
drawn, and as a result, computer sys¬ 
tems appear cold and rigid. 

Not Nelson. His Utopia consists of 
“bare feet, bicycles and screens.” He 
has recently rediscovered lounging and 
wants computers, those “pieces of 
magic paper,” to become part of that 
activity. A former student of such aca¬ 
demic superstars such as Talcott Par¬ 
sons, Henry Kissinger and John Lilly, 
he is not an academic. (One of his ambi¬ 
tions is to tour Canada and the States on 
a purple double-decker bus, practicing 
his own brand of Computer Lib Music 
Hall.) He wants kids to journey through 
the looking glass of the computer 
screen and investigate radiation pat¬ 
terns and black holes; to become in¬ 
volved with the home computer to the 
extent that, in one computerized sce¬ 


nario, they become captured by a pirate 
and must choose the next move. 

Nelson’s own fondness for mental 
space flight is the other side of his con¬ 
tempt for the “damn educational sys¬ 
tem, the tree system which says that if 
you start at any point and are impeded, 
you can’t go further/’ Instead of the 
hierarchical educational system, he 
wants a “lattice structure,” in which 
you can piece together what you learn 
and wander through knowledge as 
though it were a house, not a ladder. 

With the personal computer as his 
spear, Nelson is out to storm the bastion 
of linear thinking. “The universe con¬ 
sists of words and pictures in a free- 
floating swirl,” he believes. Nelson has 
hurled himself into the maelstrom and 
wants us to jump in; too. “I’m a mem¬ 
ber of an intellectual elite,” he says 
forthrightly. “I want to expand that 
elite. I believe in ‘popu-litism.’ ” 








